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Lessons from the Ivy.—Mr. Eugene 
Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, sends us the 
following, about the lessons to be learned 
from the “Ivy :” 


An humble thing is the Ivy-vine, 
For it seeks the shadow of tree or wall ; 
In silence grows, 
Nor envy shows 
By vain attempt to out-do or out-shine 
The rugged support that prevents its fall. 


Atruthful thing is the Ivy-vine, 
For it never loosens its faith-like hold. 
Mid storms it clings, 
Till sunshine brings 
The brighter hope, the joy divine, 
And turns its dull leaves from brown to gold. 


A loving thing is the Ivy-vine, 

Clinging by tendrils as with hooks of steel, 
Constant and true 
Its whole life through, 

Reaching its arms to grasp and entwine 

All that its tender fingers can feel. 


These lessons learn from the Ivy-vine : 

The help that we need is more than we give ; 
And needing much 
Of hélpful touch 

Should make us humble and benign. 

And teach us in love and in faith to live. 





The Editor is still unable to attend to 
business. His convalescence is very slow, 
and has been retarded by a relapse. It is to 
be hoped that he will be able to atttend the 
Convention next weck, but as yet it is quite 
uncertain. 


—_— — 


Round Trip Tickets (that is,a single 
ticket to Chicago and return to the place of 
starting)can be purchased at any station, 
Many road leading to Chicago at one and 
one-fifth fare for the round trip, and will 
begood for six days. This is the arrange- 
Ment, as we understand it, for the Fat 
Stock Show. These tickets can be bought at 
your railroad station. It may be well to 
‘sk your Station Agent about it in advance. 


- —— 
—_— 





“How do You pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y ?” 
‘sked Prof. Comstock. The smart bad boy 
tearest the foot of the class stood up and 
uid,“ It depends a great deal whether the 
Yord is applied to a man ora bee; one is 
tiug-y, and the other is stin-gy. “Go to the 

young fellow.” 


Bee-Keeping in Norway.—The follow- 
ing is an editorial in the Canadian Honey 
Producer for November. When Mr. Young 
was here we were exceedingly busy, and 
did not have an opportunity to ask as many 
questions about bee-keeping in Norway as 
we desired, and as Mr. Young promised us 
to call on his return, we expected to do so 
then. We had a letter from him afterwards 
saying that he could not arrange matters to 
call again, and so we were deprived of much 
of his visit. The subjoined account will! be 
read with interest : 


We had a very pleasant and instructive 
conversation with Mr. Young, and of course 
made all possible inquiries about the state 
of bee keeping in Norway. 

Bees can be kept very well as far north as 
Drontheim. In Norway. as here in Canada. 
there is no method by which the number of 
colonies can be ascertained, but the number 
of colonies kept are estimated at about 
40,000 : of these about 2,000 are kept in the 
movable-frame hive, the balance in straw 
skeps. 

The government of Norway realize the 
importance of apiculture as an industry, 
and have sent Mr. Young, at their expense, 
to Canada and the United States, to promote 
the interests of the bee keepers. 

Wintering is done very successfully in 
some of the old straw-skep hives. Many 
think the bees in the movable-frame hive do 
not winter as well, but such is not the case ; 
on the contrary, the honey taken by means 
of the movable frame hive is mostly ex- 
tracted. On account of so few frame hives, 
and but little comb foundation being used, 
the average yield per colony for the coun- 
try is not great, but he thinks if properlv 
conducted it would be 70 pounds to 100 
pounds per eqlony. 

The chief sources of honey are clover, 
basswood and heather. Theclover is mostly 
Alsike : there is but little white 

The Norwegian Bee-Keepers’ Assoviation 
bas some 1,500 members, has been in ex- 
istence three years. the bee-journal 2% 
years. Every member gets this journal 
free, and the journal isthe property of the 
association, and under their contro!: and 
one having goods to advertise. can do so in 
the advertising columns. Fifty cents en- 
titles a bee-keeper to membership and the 
paper, which is morthly, Any one notin 
the country pays $1: this extra charge 
heing made to cover the extra postage. Mr. 
Young also very kindly presented us with 
acop of his book on bee-keeping. He may 
justly be called the father of advanced 
bee-keeping in Norway. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Union is urged to 
take an appeal from the court presided over 
by Judge Boardman in New York, in the 
ease of Mr. Rich, mentioned on pages 659 
and 675. Mr. George E. Hilton, President of 
the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, writes as follows: 

No, sir; the bees must not be compared 
with pig-stys or slaughter-pens, and the case 
must go to the higher courts. Shame on 
Judge Boardman ! Bee-Keevers of America 
rally around the “ Union.” Give it your sup- 
port. if you have not already done so. The 


Manager may draw on me atany time for 
$5 in addition, if needed. 


—___.—~« 


The Illustrated London News for 
Oct. 29, contains a colored portrait of 
Prince Bismarck, and pictures of Nizam of 
Hyderbad, two pages devoted to illustra- 
tions of the state of Ireland, another page 
of troops in Burmah, one of border sketches 
in Kelso, one of Bristol Cathedral, one of 
the death of Cesar, and a most attractive 
‘picture of a little girl and a dog, entitled, 
“Speak !” The reading matter is as inter- 
esting and complete as ever, while the price 
for all is only 10 cents. All newsdealers 





have it, and the New York office is in the 
Potter Building. 

















How Bees Make Cells.—In Murray's 
Magazine we find the following explanation 
of the geometrical forms which the cells of 
a honey-comb assume: 


Recent measurements and observations 
have tended to dissipate the cell myth, and 
to show not only that the honey-comb is far 
from regular, but that such regularity as it 
has isdue merely to mechanical! conditions, 


Mr. Frank Cheshire tells us in his recent 
volume, that careful measurements of the 
finest pieces of comb, built with every ad- 
vantage for securing regularity, show that, 
so far from every cell being geometrically 
accurate, it is dificult to find a Sanagee 
presenting errors of less than three or four 
degrees inits angles. On the other hand, 
there is a growing tendency to er a 
modification of Buffon's explanation of the 
origin of cell structure. Buffon attributed 
the regularity of the cells to mutual pres- 
sure ; in illustration whereof he packed a 
closed vessel with dried peas and age Fe 4 
the interstices with water. The peas, wh 
were thus used to swell, assumed, under 
the pressure which resulted, the form of 
more or less accurate geometrical figures. 

Perhaps a still better illustration of this 
principle of mutual inter-action is seen in 
soap bubbles. If a little soapy water is 
placed in the bottom of a tumbler and air be 
blown into the water through a tube, until 
the upper part of the glassis full of bubbles, 
the hexagonal form which these 
assume under mutual pressure, and the 
trilateral pyramids at their bases, will be 
readily seen. Not that these geometrical 
figures are the same as those which the wax 
assumes, but they illustrate the principle. 
For, at the temperature of the hive,the wax, 
pared thin by the smooth-edged jaws of the 
workers, has all the plasticity of a fluid 
membrane. The bee has indeed to avoid 
the danger of paring away too far, and thus 
making a hole through the wall. But even 
here it may be aided by mechanical condi- 
tions. 

If we take athin piece of soap and pare 
away one face with the blade of a pocket- 
knife, we sball soon form a transparent 
patch where the soap is very thin. But if 
we continue to pare we do not cut through 
the soap at this point; but, for a time at 
least, we merely enlarge the area of the 
transparent patch. The thin film of soap 
yields at this point, and the stress of the 
blade falls on thicker and less-yieldi 
edges. Some such mechanical yielding 
the wax may guide the bee in its work. 


-_<———- + - FO 


The Result of there being no bees to 
fertilize the clover, is thus commented upon 
in Science for All (English) for November : 


Bees are necessary to the fertilization of 
some kinds of clover. This fact the New 
Zealand government have discovered to 
their great dismay, for the Dutch clover in 
that colony wil! not produce sufficient seed, 
owing to the absence of the particular bee 
to fertilize it. Again, it has been found that 
twenty heads of Dutch clover yielded 2,200 
seeds; buttwenty other heads, protected 
from bees, yielded none. In like manner, a 
hundred heads of red clover produced 2,700 
seeds ; but the same number protected from 
the visits of insects were all sterile. Hence, 
it may be logically inferred that &s no other 
insects visit the clover, were the bumble- 
bee to become extinct in England, the plant 
which is dependent upon it for existence, 
would either become extinct or at least 
comparatively rare. 


<< 


It is a Mistake to visit the bees too often 
during the winter. Itis apt todisturb them, 
they become restless,and sometimes dis- 
charge their feces, and by this means pro- 
duce a stench that is enough to destroy 
them. It is better to have their winter 
quarters so constructed that their condition 
can be ascertained without disturbing them. 
—Exchange. 





The Club List for 1888, of E. H. Cook, 
Andover, Conn., is on our desk. 
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QUEBRINS 


With Replies thereto. 


Oo 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—EbD.] 


Packing Bees for Wintering, 


Query 491.—1. My bees are in Langstroth 
hives with cottage roof and a 1-inch hole in each 
end, and wire-cloth over the holes. Would a 5- 
inch box with cheese-cloth bottom filled with dry 
forest leaves be good packing for winter? 2. 
Would 1,000 pounds of dry prairie hay, stacked on 
each hive, leaving the hive-entrance open, be a 
good protection for winter ?—Clarksville, Mo. 


1. Yes. 2. Yes, if kept dry.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


1. Yes. 2. Yes; less will do.— 
DADANT & Son. 


1. Yes. 2. I think that 100 pounds 
of dry prairie hay would be sufficient 
in Missouri for each hive.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


I should say P hw to both questions. 
In Missouri are say this would be 
sufficient. Further north I should 
prefer a proper cellar.—A. J. Cook. 


1. I should prefer dry, fine sawdust, 
to leaves. 2. I should much prefera 
chaff hive, and I think it would be 
much cheaper.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Yes, itis very good as far as it 
goes. 2. I would be afraid to use it, 
from what I have seen. 1 would pre- 
fer about 4 inches of chaff or forest 
leaves, packed in a case all around 
the hives.—H. D. CUTTING. 


I should prefer chaff or sawdust 
over the bees, yes, or even the dry 
hay, to leaves; the hay would be good 
Eertectien. but, my! half atonto a 

ive!! Hay must be cheaper in Mis- 
souri than in Michigan.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


1. Yes, if you had a good, tight 
board-cover over the 5-inch box. 2. 
Yes, if the hay was stacked on in 
such a way that it would turn water. 
I would prefer to have it cover the 
entrance, and all in such a way that I 
could remove it from the entrance at 
will.—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. It answers well in this climate. 
2. Try the experiment on a few hives 
and report for the benefit of your 
brethren. I feel quite sure that bees 
would suffer from dampness under a 
body of straw or hay in the way you 
propose; but I might be mistaken in 
this conclusion.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes, ert don about 1 inch of 
space is left between the tops of the 
frames and the cheese-cloth. 2. I 





have never found protection of the 
kind any benefit. It maydo no harm; 
I do not think that it will doany good. 
The above is my opinion only, but 
based on results wing out of 17 
years of successful wintering of bees 
on the summer stands.—J. E. PoNnpD. 


Yes; to both questions, providin 
that the hay must be dry and place 
insuch a manner thatit will let the 
rain run off without much soaking in. 
Dry leaves or sawdust would also do 
tor a location in Missouri—but for the 
more northern localities a good cellar 
would be more reliable, one year with 
another.—THE EDIToR. 





Fastenings for Square-Joint Hives, 


Query 492.—When the square joint is 
used, in place of the beveled or rabbeted joint, for 
parts of hives whose edges fit flush, are fastenings 
of any sort required to keep the upper stories or 
cap in place? Ifso, what kind ?—Goshen, N. Y. 


No.—G. L. TINKER. 
No.—H. D. Curtine. 


No; none whatever.—JAamsEs HEp- 
DON. 

I have never used any fastenings.— 
G. M. Doouirr_E. 


Not if there is any propolis about 
the hive.—DADANT & gon. 


I have never used any fastenings; 


the bees soon attend to that.—W. Z.|T 


HUTCHINSON. 


_ Ido not use, nor want the square- 
joint in this climate (Georgia).—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


No. I have now used such for years 
with no trouble. Even my shade- 
boards, which, of course, cannot be 
glued by bees, need no weight to hold 
them down.—A. J. Cook. 


I use a fastening on both square 
and beveled joints, consisting of a 
hook on the centre of each side, play- 
ing under the head of a screw driven 
nearly in, for the hook to catch on.— 
J. E. Ponp. 


I use none, and none is ever needed 
for the upper story. On rare occa- 
sions, with very high winds, the 
covers are blown off, and if I knew of 
a very cheapand quickly-handled fast- 
ening, | — use one for the covers, 
but so far I have had none.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I have used the square-joint plan 
more or less for over 25 years, and I 
have never seen any need of a device 
to hold the surplus cases in place. 
The bees will glue the cracks made 
by adjusting one department of the 
hive on the other, no matter how it is 
done ; and as soon as the edges of the 
cases are propolized, they will stick 
fast when put in position, and the 
bees will make the connection air and 
water tight as soon as possible. There 
is nothing like the square-joint plan 
for easy and rapid handling.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


A rabbeted joint is preferable for 
many reasons; but where a square- 





ye ee 
joint is used there is really no neces. 
sity for a fastening, except during 
high winds, and in a locality that js 
unprotected, and then usually only 
for the covers. When such fastep. 
ings are used a small hook turning op 
a screw, with another screw on which 
to hook. would be quite sufficient, 
THE EDITOR. 








Convention Notices. 


Union Convention at Chicago,—The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society ani 
the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society wijj 
meet in joint convention at the Commercia| 
Hotel, cor. Lake and Dearborn Streets, in 
Chicago, Ills., on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Nov. 16,17 and 18, 1887. Arrange. 
ments have been made with the Hotel, for 
back room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per 
day, each ; front room, $2.00 per day each 
person. This date occurs during the second 
week of the Fat Stock Show, when excursion 
rates will be very low. 


The following are the subjects for discus. 
sion, so far as has been determined upon: 


Cost of the Production of Honcy—J. y. 
Martin, Hartford, N. Y. 

Controlling the Price of Honey—M. y, 
Baldridge, St. Charles, Ills. 

Getting the Best Price for Honey—E. J, 
Oatman, Dundee, Ills. 

Commission Men and the Honey Market- 
R. A. Burnett, Chicago, Ills. 

Legislation for Bee-Keepers—Dr. C. ¢. 
Miller, Marengo, lLils. 

Objects and Methods of a thorough Or 
ganization of the Bee-Keepers of America— 
bomas G. Newman, Chi » Lils. 

Comb Foundation, its Manufacture and 
se—C. P. Dadant. Hamilton, Ills. 
Production of Extracted Honey for Table 
Use—T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. 

The Production of Comb Honey—W. Z. 
Hutchinson, Flint. Mich. 

Production of Comb and Extracted Hone 
in the Same Apiary—J. A. Green, Dayton,lll. 
Out Apiaries—D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont. 

Foul Brood, How Shall we Treat It ?—A. I. 
Root, Medina. Ohio. 

Wintering Bees in the Northern States—R. 
L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 

Bee-Hives, and Fixtures—James Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

Bee-Keeping alone, or with Other Pur 
suits; if the latter, in connection with what? 
—Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 

Legs of the Bee—Prof. A. J. Cook, Agri 
cultural College, Mich. 

What is the Best Name for Extracted 
Honey ?—Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Se. 






7" The Western Bee-Keepers’ Society will hold 
a meeting on Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1887, at the ree 
idence of Mr. Peter Otto, corner of Park and 25th 
Streets, Kansas City, M Take the 18th Street 
horse-cars at 9th & Main Sts. for 18th & Brooklyn 
Sts., thence walk south to 25th St.. and thence east 
one block to the house. We are sure of a cordial 
welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Otto, and expect & 


good meeting. JAS. A. NELSON, See. 


'# The Marshal! County Bee-Keepers’ Associ: 
tion will meet in the Court House at Marsball- 
town, lowa, on Saturday, Nov. 19, 1887, at, 10:30 & 
m.and 1pm. Sub for discussion: “ Winter 
Care of an Apiary,” and “ How to Improve our 8 
an U8 A cordial invitation is extended to every 
bee-keeper in this and adjoining counties. 

J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 


t@ The Pike County Bee-Keepers’ Society and 
the Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ society will ~ 
in joint convention at the New Pittsfield Hotel, ia 
Pittefield, Ills..on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 2 
ong 2 -. Redueed rates will be given at 

otel. All are invited to attend, 

W. 1. F. Perry, Pres. 


&2 The Susquebanna County Bee-Keepers’ A¥ 
sociation will ‘meet at New Milford, Pa..on f~ 
7, 1888. Subjects for discussion : “The Best Wr 
to Prevent Swarming,” and “Is it Advised: e 
ltalianize Colonies?” All bee-kvepers are 00! 
invited. H. M. SEELEY, See. 
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Correspondence. 


oC 
sc 


This mark © indicates thet the apiarist is 
jocated near the center of the State named; 
$ northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
© west; and this 4 northeast: *o northwest: 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned, 
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Bor tne American Bee Journal 


Basswood vs. Linden Honey, 


DR. A. B. MASON. 








In the last number of the AmERI- 
cAN BEE JOURNAL, I commenced a 
review of some of the statements 
made under the above heading by 
Mr. 8S. T. Pettit, as there referred to, 
and now I will review what he says 
on page 23, of the present volume of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

He starts out by saying that, ‘on 
page 805 of the AMERICAN BrE JOUR- 
NAL for 1886...... Dr. A. B. Mason 
—s that I take the ground in 
the Canadian Bee Journal, that Cana- 
dian basswood honey is superior to 
United States basswood honey.” B 
referring to e 805 as above, it will 
be seen that [I am not reported as 
making such a statement or com- 
plaint, and it seems that no one else 
isso reported. ‘A guilty conscience 
needs no accusing.”” He then says: 
“The report reads as follows: he 
Doctor thought it perfectly right to 
make Canadian articles distinctively 
Canadian, but it should not be done 
by casting unwarranted a ye upon 
wr productions. We should not try 
welevate ourselves by pulling down 
others.” It does not appear in the 
above report that I complained of any 
of Mr. Pettit’s statements. 


He then says: ‘Most certainly, I 

fully agree with the Doctor, that we 
should not cast ‘ unwarranted stig- 
mas,’ upon the productions of others, 
‘nor try to elevate ourselves by pull- 
ing down otbers.’”’ 
_ifsuch an assertion as the follow- 
ing, which Mr. Pettit made on page 
%, when untrue, is not casting “ un- 
Warranted stigmas,” I should be 
pleased to know what it is doing! He 
says: “I confess that I am not a 
litle surprised that any one.especially 
Dr. Mason, should disagree with me 
inthis matter.” It is a very easy 
matter for any one at all posted in re- 
gard to the quality, etc., of the bass- 
wood honey in Canada and the United 
States, to disagree with the assertion 
that Canadian basswood honey ‘* is 
tuperior to American basswood 
honey,” as stated by him. 


Hesays: “I am fully persuaded 
that if the Doctor will take the trouble 
Wget average samples of basswood 
honey from the different points in 
the United States, especially from 
lear the southern limit at which this 

Produces honey, and compare 

with Canadian linden honey, 
that he will be the first to acknowledge 
the superiority of Canadian linden 
honey.” If I should make such an 








acknowledgement, I probably would 
be among “ the first ” to do so. 

As stated in my previous article on 
this subject, I acted upon the above 
peaeseien and wrote to well-known 
bee-keepers in the South, and sent to 
each one a sample of basswood honey, 
and asked to have it compared with 
the basswood or linden honey pro- 
duced in their locality or State, and 
send me a statement as to its color and 
flavor when com with white 
clover and other light-colored honey,” 
and also to send a sample of their 
basswood or linden honey. I received 
answers to all my letters except those 
sent to Messrs. P. L. Viallon, of 
Louisiana, B. F. Carroll, of Texas, 
and Joseph Hatch, of New Mexico ; 
and nearly all sent samples of honey. 
but not one had or could get basswood 
honey, except G. W. Demaree, of 
Kentucky, and John A. Buchanan, of 
West Virginia. 

The sample of honey which I sent 
was gathered within four miles of 
Toledo, O.. and was taken from the 
same that I exhibited a sample of at 
the last Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, and of which Mr. Mac- 
pherson, of the Canadian Bee Journal. 
who was present, said: ‘It is as 
nice as Canadian basswood honey.” 
Penis he ought to havesaid ** Cana- 
dian linden,” but he may have 
thought that we “sinners” (as an 
Englishman calls usin the Canadian 
Bee Journal) would not know what 
kind of honey he referred to. And 
Mr. T. F. Bingham, of Michigan,than 
whom I know of no one better quali- 
fied to judge in regard to quality, 
flavor, and aroma in honey, said: 
“It is good enough for any one.” 


G. W. Demaree, of Kentucky, says : 
‘The sample you sent as basswood 
(linden) honey belongs to what we 
call light-colored honey. There are 
so few linden trees that have escaped 
the ax here, that I could not get you 
apure sample of linden vow y 5 e 
have always classed basswood (linden) 
honey with the light-colored honeys 
of this State. Locust, clovers, and 
linden give light-colored or white 
honey.” ; 

J. M. Jenkins, of Alabama, says: 
‘*] think the sample superb ; the best 
basswood I éver saw.” 


E. M. Hayhurst, of Missouri, says : 
‘The sample of basswood honey you 
sent me I should pemmeemes to bea 
first-class article, being well ripened. 
Our basswood has a slightly more 
greenish tinge.” 

John A. Buchanan, of West Vir- 
ginia, says: ‘‘ The basswood honey 
that we get here differs in no way 
from the sample you sent me. Our 
basswood honey is one or two shades 
lighter in color than white clover 
honey. Itis also of good body and 
flavor.”’ 

A Miss Adams, living in Florida. 
whose father lives a few miles from 
me, recently called at my house, and 
she said: ‘* There are basswood trees 
in some parts of the State, and the 
honey produced by them is just as 
clear and fine as the honey produced 
by them in the Northern States.” 

Jno. Y. Detwiler, also of Florida, 
writes: ‘Mr. Pettit is evidently 





laboring under a mistake somewhere, 
if he classes basswood with buck- 
wheat honey, as the latter is much 
inferior in color and flavor.” 

In none of the other States to which 
I have written, is linden honey pro- 
duced, except in small quantities, and 
then while other honey-producing 
plants are in bloom, but it is always 
classed with light-colored ae. 

Ilived one summer at Cincinnati, 
and for several years 80 miles north 
of there,and was engaged in bee- 
keeping, and I certainly ought to 
know something about basswood 
honey near * the southern border.” 


Will such testimony as the above 
induce any one to “acknowledge the 
superiority of Canadian linden” 
(formerly basswood) “honey?” I 
** trow ” not. 

Mr. Pettit says: ‘* Before takin 
this ground, I took a great deal o 
pains to understand the matter, and 
consequently I feel quite solid in the 
positon I have taken.” If the evi- 
dence which I have collected and 
given above in relation to the quality 
of United States basswood honey, 
does not enlighten such of our Cana- 
dian friends as have been led tc be- 
lieve that their basswood honey is 
better than that produced in the 
United States, nor affect Mr. Pettit’s 
solidity, | hope some one will get up 
asmall earthquake and shake ‘the 
whole batch of them,” *“ Managing 
Committee” and all, out of that 
“Colonial” rut, so that the warming 
and genial influences of the gentle 
southern breezes will oblige them to 
loosen up that cloak of ‘‘l am better 
than thou,” and lead them to exclaim, 
as I presume they feel, “ No pent up 
Utica bounds our powers; the whole 
unbounded universe is ours.” 


Mr, Pettit’s next statement, when 
untangled a little, completely ** wipes 
out” all his assertions in regard to 
the superiority of Canadian honey. 
He says: ‘ Without a question.bass- 
wood honey taken in the United 
States in our latitude (when the bees 
gather it under favorable circum- 
stances, that is, not gathering at the 
same time inferior honey from other 
sources), the article is of the very 
best quality, and quite equal to Cana- 
dian honey.” Now just leave out of 
the above sentence, what 1 have en- 
closed in the parenthesis, and Mr. 
Pettit has knocked the head out of 
the barrel he has been standing on 
while crowing, and is in about the 
same fix that ** Sockery’’ was in try- 
ing to set the“ plue hen.” That en- 
closed in the parenthesis has nothing 
todo inthe matter. Mr. Pettit has 
allalong been talking about “ bass- 
wood”? honey, and now is ‘kinder 
mixing things,” or rather several 
kinds of United States honey, and 
‘calling the conglomeration * bass- 
wood honey.” Well! ** did you ever ?” 
I guess not. Perhaps that is the kind 
of basswood honey he has accused 
the Messrs. Muth with dealing in, but 
[ do not believe that they deal in that 
way. 

So far as my information goes, “ in- 
ferior honey from other sources” is 
not generally gathered to apy con- 
siderable extent while basswood honey 
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is being gathered in localities where 
much of the basswood honey is pro- 
duced. 

As I have shown in this article that 
the basswood and linden honey pro- 
duced in the Southern States is as 

ood in every way as that produced 
nthe Northern States; and in my 
previous article, that the Northern 
States ‘‘ produce just as fine bass- 
wood honey” as that produced in 
Canada, it seems to me that the 
** Managing Committee” were not 
posted in regard to the quality of the 
** fine, richly-flavored ’? United States 
basswood and linden honey, or were 
dishonestly trying to reap some, if 
not all, of the benefits of the success- 
ful efforts already put forth by the 
‘** Yankees”? to make a market for 
United States honey in England ; and 
I have no doubt but the misrepresen- 
tations made, have, in a measure, 
accomplished the desired results. 


Here is another fallacy: ‘“ But it 
should be kept in mind that this strip 
or belt bears but a small proportion to 
that of the whole of the United States. 
In writing the article complained of, 
I referred 1o the United States asa 
whole.” Yes; ‘‘ the United States as 
a whole.” Well, ‘‘the United States 
asa whole,” as I have shown. does 
not produce basswood or linden 
honey. (Some parts produce bass- 
wood, some linden, and some neither.) 
As near as I have been able to learn, 
about latitude 38° is near ‘*‘ the dis- 
tinctive southern limit ”’ of the bass- 
wood and linden honey production, 
and on the Pacitic Coast the southern 
limit is several degrees farther north. 

Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, of Califor- 
nia, says: ‘There is no basswood in 
this locality, and as far as I know, 
none in California.” ; 

E. A. Moore, of Nevada, writes: 
‘*In this State, nor on this coast, do 
I think you will find any basswood, 
and, of course, no basswood honey.” 


Now, about 42° is the southern 
limit of Canadian honey production, 
and 49° the northern limit of United 
States honey production, except what 
is produced in Alaska. (We ‘* Yan- 
kees” are so big hearted and sympa- 
thetic, that we may some Hp be 
obliged to extend our nothern limit 
several degrees beyond 49°, but I hope 
not, for we are happy the way it is.) 
This gives a ‘strip or belt” of 4° of 
basswood and linden honey-produc- 
ing territory south of the Southern 
Canadian limit, and “‘a strip or belt ” 
of 7° north of the Southern Canadian 
limit. So we see that there is nearly 
twice as wide a strip north of the 
Southern Canadian limit, as there is 
south of it,and I have yetto learn 
that that produced at the southern 
limit is inferior to that produced at 
the northern limit. 

Here is an evidently truthful asser- 
tion, and although some other quota- 
tions I have made may have been as 
honestly given, I am sorry to be 
obliged to believe they are not as 
truthful as this: ‘ Canadians would 
be very sorry indeed to have their 
fine, bright, sparkling linden honey 
classed with late, dark honey, and 
the price ruled down to that article.” 
I do not doubt it at all, and I believe 





the bee-keepers on ‘this side of the 
line” feel just the same about the 
* fine, bright, sparkling” basswood 
and linden honey produced ip the 
United States, and will not submit to 
our Canadian friends (no, neighbors, 
for friends do not deliberately try to 
injure each other), classing it with 
*Jate, dark honey,” without a most 
vigorous protest. 
Auburndale,*o O. 





Selected from a Sermon. 


Forbidden Honey Ate by Jonathan. 


‘** Forbidden Honey ” was the sub- 
ject of Dr. Talmage’s recent sermon 
in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. His text 
was a portion of the forty-third verse 
of the fourteenth chapter of First 
Samuel: “1 did but taste a little 
honey with the end of the rod that 
was in my hand, and lo! I must die.” 
From it we re-produce the following 
points : 

The honey-bee is a most ingenious 
architect, a Christopher Wren among 
insects, a geometer drawing hexagons 
and pentagons, a free-booter robbing 
the fields of pollen and aroma, 4 won- 
drous creature of God, whose biog- 
raphy, written by Huber and Swam- 
merdam, is an enchantment for any 
lover of nature. Virgil celebrated 
the bee in his fable of Aristzus, and 
Moses and Samuel, and David, and 
Solomon, and Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
and St. John used the delicacies of 
bee production as a Bible symbol. 


A miracle of formation is the bee; 
five eyes, two tongues, the outer hav- 
ing a sheath of protection, hair on all 
sides of its tiny body to brush up the 
particles of flowers; its flight so 
straight that all the world knows of 
“ the bee-line.”” The honey-comb is 
a palace such as no one but God could 
plan and the honey-bee construct; its 
cells sometimes a dormitory, some- 
times a store-house, and sometimes a 
cemetery. These winged toilers first 
make cups of wax,and by their an- 
tennz, which are to them hammer, 
chisel, square and plumb line, fashion 
them for use. Two and two, these 
workers shape the wall. If an acci- 
dent happens they put up buttresses 
or extra beams to remedy the damage. 


When about the year 1776 an insect, 
before unknown, in the night-time 
attacked the bee-hives all over Eu- 
rope, and the men who owned them 
were in vain trying to plan some- 
thing to keep out the invader that 
was the terror of the bees of the con- 
tinent, it was found that everywhere 
the bees had arranged for their own 

rotection, and built before their 
10ney-combs an especial wall of wax, 
with port-holes through which the 
bees might go to and fro, but not large 
enough to admit the winged combat- 
ant, called the Sphinx Atropos. 

Do you know that the swarming of 
the bees is divinely directed? The 
mother-bee follows the bees, and all 
alight on the branch of atree, and 


three that have explored the region 
and found the hollow of a tree or rock 
not far off from a stream of wate 
and they have set up a new colony 
and ply their aromatic industries, anq 
give themselves to the gathering of 
the sacharine edible. ut who cap 
tell the chemistry of that mixture of 
sweetness, Sw of it the very life of 
the bee, and part of it the life of the 
fields ? 

Plenty of this luscious | re was 
hanging in the woods of Beth-avyep 
during the time of Saul and Jonathan, 
Their army was in pursuit of a 
enemy that by God’s command must 
be exterminated. The soldiery were 
positively forbidden to stop to eat 
anything until the work was done. If 
they disobeyed ber! were accused, 
Coming through the woods they 
found a place where the bees had 
been busy, a great honey store ; honey 
gathered in the hollow of the trees 
until it had overflowed upon the 
ground in great profusion of sweet- 
ness. All the army obeyed orders 
and touched it not, save Jonathan, 
and he, not knowing the military 
order about abstinence, dipped the 
end of a stick he had in his hand into 
the liquid, and as (yellow and brown. 
and tempting) it glowed on the end of 
a stick, he put it to his mouth and 
ate the honey. Judgment fell upon 
him, and but for special intervention 
he would have been slain. In my text 
Jonathan announces his awful mis- 
take: ‘‘ I did but taste a little honey 
with the end of the rod that was in 
ay hand, and, lo, 1 must die.” Alas, 
what multitudes of people in all ages 
have been damaged by forbidden 
honey, by which I mean “ tempta 
tion,” delicious and attractive, but 
damaging and destructive. 

Literature, fascinating but death- 
ful, comes in this category. Where 
one good, honest, healthful book is 
read now, there are one hundred 
made up of rhetorical trash consumed 
with avidity. 

The devil does not own all the 
honey. There is a wealth of good 
books coming forth from our publish- 
ing houses that leaves no excuse for 
the choice of that which is debauch- 
ing to body, mind and soul. That 
young man or young woman can by 
he right literary and moral improve- 
ment of the spare ten minutes here or 
there in every day, rise head and 
shoulders in prosperity, and charac 
ter and influence above the loungers 
who read nothing, or read that which 
be-dwarfs. See all the forests of good 
American literature dripping with 
honey. Why pick up the_honey- 
combs that have in them the fery 
bees which will sting you with an 
eternal | gory while you taste it! 
One book may for you or me decide 
every thing for this world or the next. 


It wasa turning point with we, 
when in Wynkoop’s book-store, Syl 
cuse, one , He picked up a boo 
called ** The Beauties of Ruskin.” | 
was only a book of extracts, but 
was all pure honey, and I was a 
satisfied until I had purchased @ 
his works, at that time expensive be 





cling to each other and hold on until 
the return of a committee of two or 


yond an easy capacity to own the, 
and what a heaven I went through ™ 
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ing his ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Archi- 
re” and his ** Stones of Venice,” 
itis impossible for me to describe, 
except by saying that it gave me a 
rapture for ks, and an ever- 
jasting disgust for decrepit or im- 
moral books. that will last me while 
my immortal soul lasts. All around 
the church and the world to-day there 
are‘ busy hives of intelligence” oc- 
cupied by authors and authoresses, 
from whose pens dip a distillation 
which is the very nectar of Heaven. 
and why will you thrust your rod of 
inquisitiveness into the deathful sac- 
charine Of perdition ? 

The best honey is not like that 
which Jonathan took on the end of 
the rod and brought to his lip, but 
that which God puts on the banquet- 
ing table of Mercy, at which we are 
all invited to sit. 


Iwas reading of a boy among the 
mountains of Switzerland ascendin 
a dangerous ng with his father and 
the guides. The bo aren on the 
edge of the cliff and said: ‘* There 
isa flower I mean to get.” ‘‘Come 
away from there,” said the father, 
“you will fall off.” “No,” said he. 
“Imust get that beautiful flower,” 
and the guides rushed toward him to 
pull him back, when they heard him 
say: “I almost have it,” as he fell 
2.000 feet. Birds of prey were seen a 
fewdays after, circling through the 
ar and lowering gradually to the 
place where the cor lay. Why 
seek flowers off the edge of a preci- 
pice. when you may walk knee-deep 
amid the full blooms of the very 
Paradise of God? When a man may 
sitata King’s banquet, why will he 
go down the steps and contend for the 
gristle and bones of ahound’s kennel? 


“Sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb,” says David, ‘is the truth of 
God.” ** With honey out of the rock 
would I have satisfied thee,” says God 
tothe recreant. Here is honey gath- 
ered from the blossoms of trees of 
life, and with a rod made out of the 
wood of the cross I dip it up for all 
your souls. 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Mlarting Right in Bee-Keeping, ete, 


ED. 8S. EDEN. 








“ Purchase 1 or 2 colonies of black 
or hybrid bees, and then Italianize 
them afterwards,” is the advice often 
given to those about peste an api- 
ary. A person that would advise 
those intending to go into stock rais- 
ing, to purchase an inferior grade of 
cattle, and then to improve the stock 
afterwards,would certainly be laughed 
at by every intelligent stock-raiser in 

¢country. It isthe same in bees. 
If we admit that the Italians are the 
dest, all things considered, what ad- 
vantage would there be in purchasing 
that which is inferior ? 

Some claim that the experience of 
ltalianizing is worth considerable to 

beginner. But it will be found 
that the beginner will have sufficient 

perplex him without inviting still 
wore difficulties. His fund of knowl- 





edge in the business is small, conse- 


quently he should avoid those un-| to 


necessary things where there is a pos- 
sibility of a failure. How many ex- 
perienced bee-keepers are to-day an- 
noyed at themselves for allowing an 
inferior strain to enter their yards ? 
I fear there are a great many. 


The beginner should practice vigi- 
lance against everything that is not 
of the best. It is generally admitted 
that the Italians are more prolific 
than the blacks ; if this is true, and | 
think it 12. is this not sufficient of 
itself t. wa.-ant their adoption at the 
first? i “nd v>at strength of colony 
is the main villa. to bee-keeping, and 


-@ goal that « sry hee-keeper should 


strive to attain. 
CLIPPING THE QUEEN’S WING. 


This is somewhat of a delicate job 
to those of little exnerience.. It is 


& | usually advised to take the queen be- 


tween the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand, and then to perform 
the operation. ButI have found in 
performing the operation in this way, 
that there is a risk of injuring the 
queen, or having her ** balled ” by the 


There is a plan practiced by some of 
the older bee-keepers here, which I 
think isa far better way to perform 
the operation. The queen is not 
taken off the frame at all, but the 
wing is clipped while moving up the 
frame. that is, from the bottom to the 
top. The frame is swung on a stand 
for the purpose, or held by a second 
person. With one hand take the 
queen by the wing,and cut of the 
amount desired. A very slender pair 
of scissors is preferred. 


In clipping the wing while the 
queen is moving up the frame, one is 
not so apt to injure her abdomen. or 
dislodge her from the frame. The 
risk of “ balling” is totally avoided, 
as the queen is not touched—only that 
portion of the wing that is cut off. 

Eastwood, Ont. 


[The advice to beginners to get 
black bees is pernicious. To clip the 
wing of the queen as you suggest is 
all right, if care is taken not to cut 
off a leg at the same time.—Ep.] 





Seed-Time and Harvest. 


Rearing and Introducing Queens. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








Before giving a detailed outline of 
my preferred method of queen-rear- 
ing. one which I am now practicing 
with very satisfactory success, I wish 
to again call attention to the impor- 
tant truth, that in apiculture as well 
as other lines of culture, art, if prop- 
erly applied, may excel nature. I be- 
lieve we get better gmeons, and more 
of them, by the following process, 
than Nature gives us through her 
system of natural swarming. Once I 
could hardly be made to believe this. 
but experience has forced me to recog- 
nize the fact. I proceed to rear queens 





as follows: 








First, I select the colony that I wish 
rear from. Its bees must have 
roven themselves to be excellent 
Joney-gatherers, good comb-builders, 
and well-behaved; adhering well to 
their combs when they are handled. 
Their queen must never be less than 
one year old, and such a queen, pro- 
ducing bees as described, is a ‘ tested 
queen”’ with me, When [ am ready 
to begin operations I select one or 
two new empty combs, and insert 
them near the centre of the brood- 
nest of the selected colony. On the 
fourth day after this insertion, I ex- 
amine them, and almost without ex- 
ception I find them containing eggs 
and just hatching larve. If not, I 
leave them until I find itso. Inow 
remove them, filling their place with 
other combs. 


I now look these two combs over, 
and wherever I find larve just 
hatched, I break down the partitions 
between the cells containing them 
and those just below, by putting the 
point of a large blade into the chosen 
cell, about 14 of an inch, and pressing 
downward as I withdraw it. I usuall 
select 10 or 20 such cells on eac 
comb, and then insert these two 
combs in a colony prepared as follows: 


Select a colony of average strength, 
with bees of al) ages, in average nor- 
mal quantities, and deprive them of 
their queen and all their brood, both 
of which may be profitably placed in 
other colonies, as a rule. If these 
bees are German, or part German, 
they are just so much better as queen- 
rearers. If there is little or no honey- 
flow, contract the hive to five Lang- 
stroth combs, or one section of my 
new hive. If the former, put in the 
fillers.” Putin two combs of eggs 
in the centre, and acomb containing 
some honey and bee-bread on each 
side of them, and fill up with empt 
combs. If there is a honey-flow, fill 
the whole Langstroth hive with 
combs, or use a second section, or 
super,on my new hive. Close the 
hive, and queen-cell building will at 
once begin. 

Twenty-four hours later, open the 
hive, and break down some more cells, 
where the eggs have hatched since 
you was lastthere. On the following 
day, repeat cell breaking, and from 40 
to 75 large, perfect queen-cells will be 
built by this colony. ‘The first of 
these cells mav be expected to hatch 
16 days after being placed with the 
cell-building colony. About two days 
before this, and after all the cells are 
capped, [remove these two combs to 
the lamp-nursery, in which I place 
them, keeping the temperature there- 
in at 85° to 90° Fahr. 


THE LAMP-NURSERY. 


For the benefit of those who may 
never have seen the lamp-nursery, I 
will say that it consists of an open- 
top tin box, double all around, includ- 
ing the bottom, and the 144-inch space 
is filled with water. It has a rabbet 
at the top. and is of the interior size 
| of the 10-frame Langstroth hive. [I 
| place it on an open top box, made to 





fit it, and place the lamp below it, ad- 
|justing the blaze until the proper 
‘temperature in the “nursery” is 
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reached, then insert the two combs, 
when it is covered with a board or 
carpet. 

luse the nursery in my apiary cel- 
lar, and when the proper nursery 
temperature is once reached, I am 
thus enabled to hold it within one 
degree all the 24 hours, day after day 
and week after week. any would 
think that the proper temperature to 
keep, would be that kept in a colony 
while rearing and hatching queens. 
Careful observation and experiment- 
ing has taught me that there is a 
great variation of the temperature in 
queen-rearing colonies, varying with 
different colonies, which should be 
shaded from the sun’s rays. 


Form these nuclei in the forenoon, 
keeping them confined until about 
sundown, or just as the other bees 
are ceasing to fly. Now drum on the 
hive, and smoke in the entrance a few 
minutes, after which remove the 
screen at the entrance, letting the 
confined bees have a flight, when 
they nearly all mark their new loca- 
tion, remaining at the same, if these, 
in addition to the other precautions, 
are used. } 


INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS. 


My method of introducing these 
virgin queens, as fast as they hatch 
in the eet is as follows: Watch 
the nursery closely, so that the queens 
will not become old enough to kill 
each other, or bite open the un- 
hatched cells and destroy the inmates. 
I examine for hatched queens about 
five times per day, going as early and 


late as lam i as to make the in- 


terval during the night, between ex- 
aminations, as short as possible. I 
have not as yet had a queen de- 
stroyed. 

hen you find one or more hatched, 
place each in a wire-cloth cage, and 
carry her to one of the previously- 
formed nuclei; smoke the ‘ guards,” 
and removing the stopper from the 
cage, place the open end at the en- 
trance of the nucleus, and let her run 
in. Just as she passes in, send a light 
puff of smoke after her, and leave 
the hive with the empty cage. I 
think that the less you arouse the 
colony, the surer you are of success. 
Ladvise the use of no more smoke 
than to make sure of subduing the 
** guards.” 


There has been some discussion re- 
garding the best age of the nucleus at 
the time the young queen is run in. 
Some consider such introducing safe, 
only after the nuclei have their 

ueen-cells capped, which will be 
rom 3 to 6 daysafter they are formed; 
but I have always endeavored to get 
a young queen in sometime between 
24 and 48 hours after formation. I 
have in many instances failed to have 
my queens on hand as soon as [| in- 
tended, and have this season run 
queens into nuclei of all ages, from 
six hours to as many days, and I think 
not a single failure has beset my ef- 
forts. -1 have found about one in 
fifteen of ~ 4 nuclei queenless, but as 
I seldom look after these matters pre- 
vious to a week after introducing, 
and have in no case found queen-cells 
on the combs, I infer that these 





queens were accepted, but were lost 
on their mating trip or otherwise, 
afterwards. 

I wish to caution the less experi- 
enced against opening a hive ‘* to see 
how the queen is coming on,” or for 
any other purpose, if itcan well be 
avoided, within 6 or7 days after the 
introduction of any queen. I have 
received many letters like this: “I 
received the queen apparently all 
right. Iintroduced her safely, and 
found eggs the next day after liberat- 
ing, but now I cannot find her, and 
queen-cells are started.” 


Bees seem to receive a new queen 
on probation for the first 3 or 4 days, 
pad if during the time they are sub- 
jected to any disturbance, they sus- 
pect the stranger as the cause, and at 
once destroy her. I have had colo- 
nies kill their old mother, upon hav- 
ing their hives opened. This always 
took place in the spring. 


If for any reason it becomes neces- 
sary to open a hive,soon after in- 
troducing a queen to its colony, by 
the use of the big volume of smoke, 
be sure that you subdue this colony 
most thoroughly. 

In introducing fertile queens I have 
adopted the caging plan, and that of 
besmearing the new queen with 
honey, an eg her into the hive 
at once, upon the removal of the old 
queen, and with both methods I have 
very seldom lost a queen. 

Dowagiac, ? Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Fumigating Comb Honey. 
DR. C. C. MILLER. 
I have been much interested in 


looking over the replies given on page 
740 of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for 1886. Generally, the replies to/| seal 


queries show great uniformity of opin- 
ion, but in this case there is variance 
enough to make lively reading. The 
amount of surplus used for 1,000 cubic 
feet of space varies from ‘a heaping 
table-spoonful” to ‘2 pounds;” that 
is, if my own reply reads as I meant 
it. I should say I never wrote ‘1,000 
square feet of comb,” but ‘* 1,000 cubic 
feet of room ;” but if I say anything 
of that kind it would be just like Bro. 
Newman to quietly enclose and mail 
to me the original copy written word 
for word as printed. 

In any case,the amount given by 
me is so much more than others, that 
I have just been out to measure my 
smoke-room to see how my answer 
compares with my actual practice. It 
measures about 600 cubic feet. I have 
many times fumigated honey in it, 
each time using just one pound of 
sulphur. The room is generally filled 
with honey piled up to the ceiling. A 
few sections will show the green 
color, but on the whole, I think it is 
not far from right. 

But if I am right, how about the 
others? Dr. Brown thinks a hea ing 
table-spoonful sufficient for 1, 
cubic feet of space, I regard Dr 
Brown asa man not likely to make 
reckless statements, and in his case I 
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presume the amount mentioned , 
sufficient. He stipulates that “ty, 
room should be perfectly tight» 
Mine is not, and this would » 
quite a difference. He probably neve 
allows time enough to elapse so thy 
the worms may attain any size, ang 
when taken at that stage, when not). 
ing buta bit of fine ooctenad can be 
seen, I presume a heaping table. 
spoonful will be more effective thay 
2 pounds when the worms hay 
reached full size. 

Then n, the Doctor may hay 
in mind that the space will be almos 
entirely filled with honey, and this 
may make a great difference. In | 
feet of space, if 900 feet are occupied 
with honey there will be only one 
ninth the smpty space that there wij 
be if 100 feet of space are occupied 
with honey. With the same amount 
of sulphur burned in each, will not 
the fumes be nine times as strong in 
100 feet of empty space, as in 900? 

Still I would rather have plenty of 
sulphur, for if a small quantity is 
used, and an occasional worm is left 
alive (and I have found an occasional 
one alive after my heavy smoking), it 
is worse than to have a very few sec- 
tions green. After worms have grown 
to full size, it is almost impossible to 
kill them with any amount of sulphur. 


As to the manner of burning, | 
think coals and heated irons will be 
discarded by any one who fairly tries 
the easy and simple way of lighting 
the sulphur directly with a match. | 
use the powdered sulphur. Possibly 
the roll-brimstone would not light so 
easily. 

My experience does not lead to the 
same conclusions as Dr. Tinker has 
reached. I think that 1 sbould not 
care to hold up sections to the light 
to see if pollen was in them, for if the 
pollen is covered with honey and 
sealed over (andI think it is never 
ed without first being covered 
with honey), I should no more fear 
worms than if no pollen were present. 
But the occasional open cell of pollen 
that mars the surface of an otherwise 
beautiful section, is pretty sure, un- 
der favorable circumstances, to mark 
the birth-place of a worm. It is pos- 
sible that a worm may develop in the 
pollen under the honey, but I have 
never observed it. 

However that may be, I am sure 
thatI have seen worms start where 
there was no pollen, If any one 
should object that a microscope might 
discover traces of pollen where | 
could with the naked eye see none, | 
reply that I am not talking as a hypo- 
critical scientist, but as a plain bee- 
keeper to bee-keepers, and as such, if 
I can see no pollen, I feel justified in 
making the assertion in ordinary !a0- 

u that there is none there. 10 
deed, I suppose Dr. Tinker uses the 
language in the same way, 28 he 
speaks of holding sections up to the 
sunlight to see if pollen isin them. | 
have frequently seen worms original: 
ing on the edges of the walls of cells 
not filled with honey, next to the 
wood. I have even seen them 


.| foundation in sections not yet draw? 


out by the bees. Whether these will 
grow to full size without pollen, | a2 
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pot prepared to say, but Ihave seen 
them sufficiently developed to injure 
the appearance of ons. 

[have read and re-read the state- 
ment of Mr. Heddon with consider- 
able surprise. Ido not want to say it 
joud enough for him to hear me, but I 
pave a Slight suspicion that in this 
matter James is just a little out. 
Locality may make a difference—time 
of year, I know, does make a differ- 
ence—but I suspect that in my local- 
ity, if my colonies were all re-queened 
with the best queens in the world, 
and a lot of sections taken off late in 
the season, especially if some of them 
had pollen or combs a little dark, and 
those sections kept in a place favor- 
able for the development of worms, 
the worms would be forthcoming. 
Still, 1 have been many times mis- 
taken, and this may only be another 
instance. 

Marengo, Ils. 


[After keeping the “ copy ” for each 
number, tied up and labeled, for 5 or 
§months, it accumulates so fast that 
we throw it into the waste-basket. As 
the answer Dr. Miller refers to was 
printed a year ago, the copy is de- 
stroyed, and we cannot refer to it 
now.—ED.] 





Eastern Farmer. 


Winter Preparation of Bees. 


J. E. 





POND. 





Statistics as shown by the various 
reports given in from year to year, 
indicate that more losses arise from 
lack of winter protection than from 
all others, except. perhaps in some 
districts where foul b has gained 
a foothold. 

One of the chief causes of winter 
loss, in our jadgment, consists in not 
veginning early enough in the fall to 
get the brood-chambers ready for win- 
ver’s severity. The desire to get as 
large a surplus crop as possible in- 
duces many to leave all winter prep- 
aration till fall honey season is over. 
This we deem to be wholly wrong ; it 
breaks up the brood-nest just after 
the bees have made their own prep- 
arations, and in many cases puts the 
bees into winter quarters with both 
uripened and unsealed stores. The 
tule should be, we believe, to ‘cause 
no disturbance whatever to the brood- 
chamber after the middle of August ; 
about that time we make our final 
txamination, see that all is right, and 
then allow the bees to fit up to suit 
themselves. 

In early fall, however, and just be- 
fore the advent of cold weather, we 
tontract our bees’ quarters to as many 
combs only as red can well cover, 
pacing them a little wider apart than 
Sallowed during the breeding and 
loney gathering season, and see also 
that they have a sufficient amount of 
sores to last them through. 

Five full frames of comb the Lang- 

th size we deem amply sufficient, 

‘id thejfact that we have been in- 
Yalably gsuccessful in wintering is 











proof that we are nearly correct in 
our views ; our losses from all win- 
ter causes during the last 20 years 
not being 5 per cent. ng, | that 
time we have used chaff hives, double 
walled hives,hives variously protected 
with packing, etc., and single-walled 
hives, and in wintering on summer 
stands (which is our custom), we have 
not found any great difference, and 
are led to the conclusion that more 
depends upon other things than upon 
the quality or thickness of our hives. 


What is required, we think, is 
plenty of bees, in good hives propor- 


tioned to the size of the colonies. 
plenty of stores, well ripened and 
sealed up, and where the bees can get 


at them at any time, with just suffi- 
cient ventilation to prevent excessive 
moisture. By this means the bees 
are kept quiet, and thus retain their 
vitality, and do not kill themselves 
in the attempt to preserve life, by ex- 
tra exertions to overcome severe cold, 
or to break their clusters in the en- 
deavor to find scattered stores. 

We do not propose to theorize on 
this matter, but simply to state our 
belief drawn from our own experience, 
leaving it for others to theorize or not, 
as they choose. It is enough for us 
to know that we do not lose our bees, 
and that we adopt the measures above 
indicated in getting them ready for 
the winter campaign. If others meet 
with success, with different treat- 
ment, all right; butif they have not 
been successful heretofore, we advise 
them to try our method, and see how 
it works. 

North Attleboro,o. Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Results of the Season of 1887, 


H. J. ROGERS. 








I commenced the season of 1887 
with 48 colonies, nearly all of which 
were strong enough on 3 1 to easily 
repel all robber bees. n May 10 
apple blossoms began to appear, and I 
never saw so many blossoms on trees 
before, so it seemed to me. But for 
some reason, probably the cold wind, 
the bees did nothing except to build 
up, which they did to some purpose. 

In about ten days after apple blos- 
soms disappeared, raspberry opened. 
and about all the colonies commenced 
storing honey in sections. This con- 
tinued for just ten days, and white 
— came, but it yielded no honey 
at all. 

Up to this time I had counted on a 
big yield of honey, but I found that I 
was too premature. A drouth set in. 
Bees commenced to swarm, and al- 
though I did not allow but one swarm 
to issue, yet I could not get another 
pound of honey from those which had 
sent out swarms, except by cutting 
out queen-cells and hiving a “big” 
swarm into the hive when one had 
issued. This plan worked well, and I 
am indebted to one of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL’S correspondents for it. 

The dry weather continued, and my 
bees soon tired of sending out swarms, 
and commenced to slaughter the 





Grones. But about July 10, basswood 
bloomed, and this gave them a new 
impetus. For just seven days they 
fairly ‘‘ went crazy ” over honey gath- 
ering, and the drones lived on, <<a 
those that had already paid the debt 
of nature. 

When buckwheat came, two weeks 
later, I took 700 pounds of comb 
honey, besides filling up the brood- 
chambers with from 2 to 3 frames for 
winter. (I had from 5 to 8 frames be- 
fore, from raspberry and basswood.) 
Now I have a showing of about one 
ton of comb honey, and plenty for the 
bees for winter stores. I have my 
bees packed on the summer stands, 
and if my * luck” does not desert me, 
I will havenearly all of the 70 colonies 
I now have, when “the spring-time 
comes again.” 

Stannard’s Cor., N. Y.,Oct. 31, 1887. 





Prairie Farmer. 


Sweet and Alsike Clover, 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 





Bee-keepers have for many years 
been experimenting with, and seek- 
ing after plants which will pay to 
raise for honey alone, but have never 
found one that was satisfactory. The 
clovers are the most popular honey- 
plants, and, excepting the sweet 
clover (Melilotus alba), are favorites 
with the farmers. 

The presence of sweet clover is 
sufficient proof that there are bee- 
keepers near by. It is classed among 

rnicious weeds in Illinois, but this 
is a mistake, as it dies root and 
branch the second year, and does not 
peat This is proven by the fact 
that where roads and lanes are so full 
of it, and its growth is so rank that it 
is difficult for a team to drive through, 
yet not one stalk will be seen growing 
in the adjoining fields. During muddy 
weather the seeds are on 
wagon wheels for long distances, and 
seem to germinate more readily in 
this way. I have an idea that the 
seed heats ‘easily, for several times I 
have gathered it as it ripened and put 
it into a paper sack, and sowed it in 
waste places, and not a plant ap- 
peared. But when I cutoff the stalks 
and scattered them, it grew and held 
its own ever afterwards. 

When speaking of this plant, I 
always think of the old minister who 
had a surly wife, and would not allow 
any of the fraternity to visit him. 
When one of his brethren was con- 
doling him he said, ** Don’t pity me 
too much, brother; my wife has some 
good streaks.” This plant also has 
its good points, growing and thriving 
in poor gravelly soils,and enrichin 
them by its deep, long roots an 
branches, and preventing gues by 
holding the soil; and lastly by produc- 
ing the choicest nectar during drouths 
and periods of scarcity. It has value 
as a forage plant in early spring, as it 
grows before other clovers, and is 
relished at this season by stock, and 
especially by fowls. It is sometimes 
cut and stored with hay on account of 
its fragrance, as it will perfume the 
whole mow. Gather the stalks now, 
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and cause the waste places to rejoice 
with the happy hum of industrious 
bees next year. 

White and red clover have an es- 
tablished reputation, and need no 
words of praise. Alsike or Swedish 
clover (Trifoliun hybridum) is a 
stronger grower than the white, and 
has a white blossom tinged with pink. 
It forms excellent pasture and hay, 
and some of the Indiana apiarists ex- 
haust our language in its praise; it 
thrives with them on a damp, clay 
soil. I have tried to growit in dry, 
sandy soil, and always failed, but 
have since learned that it is sown in 
Sweden in late winter upon the snow, 
and I never tried sowing it at this 


season. 
Peoria,© Ls. 
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For the American Bee Journaa 


Eincating People about Bee-Keeping. 


G. H. ASHBY. 


I send you the dues for the Union. 
I feel ashamed that I have not joined 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union before, when 
I have noted the great good that has 
been done through it. I live in the 
heart of the village, but I am fortu- 
nate in having good people around 
me, who recognize my bees as their 
friends. This county is one of the 
three greatest fruit counties in the 
State. This year we will ship about 
100,000 barrels of apples, and we raise 
other fruits in like proportion. There 
are a great many bees in the county, 
but mostly only a few colonies in a 
place. I never heard of any trouble 
about bees here. By making an ex- 
hibit at the County Fair each year, 
and in other ways, I am educating the 
fogies in the direction of modern bee- 
culture; so that I hope soon to “ show 
up” a little on the interesting honey 
question. 

The dealers in town will now buy 
nothing but one-pound sections, un- 
less at very much reduced rates, 
which is doing more good in driving 
people to use improved fixtures, than 
anything else. I find that by making 
poor goods unsalable, I am tickling 
their pockets, which isa very tender 
spot with most people. I also, in ad- 
vertising, offer instructions free. I 
often have to show a person a queen, 
after forty or more yeas of bee-keep- 
ing. The hardest thing I have todo 
is to get them to subscribe for one of 
the pepess on bee-keeping. 

Albion,+o N. Y., Oct. 31, 1887. 


—_- 


Beginning in Bee-Keeping, | 


Those interested in our pursuit 
should spend some portion of their 
leisure during the winter months in 
acquiring information in regard to 
the most approved methods in the 
apiary. It is desirable that those 
who wish to commence bee-keeping 
should become familiar, not only with 
the necessary, but the best fixtures, 








in order to begin intelligently, and to 
continue in the right direction. 


Many beginners do not attach suffi- 
cient importance to this matter of 
preparation by reading, and often find 
it necessary to make many changes, 
thereby vt pig much needless ex- 
pense. Others become discouraged 
and drop the business in a year or 
two, when, if circumstances had been 
more favorable, they would have at- 
tained, with application, reasonable 
success. It is a mistake for begin- 
ners to hope to reach at once, results 
equal to those who have had years of 
experience. Those who indulge in 
this idea, will be sure to meet with 
disappointment. It is acommon mis- 
take with modern writers upon bee- 
keeping to offer too glowing induce- 
ments to the inexperienced. 


In my opinion there are, at the 
present day, two distinct classes, 
taking extreme ground in relation to 
our interests, both of which I con- 
ceive to be in error. One class en- 
deavors to induce all, without regard 
to fitness, to engage in bee-keeping, 
assuring them, by delusive state- 
ments, that itis the highway to pros- 
perity. The other. on the other hand, 
says that the business should only be 
conducted by specialists, who devote 
themselves exclusively to it. [ am 
often told that I am helping to in- 
struct the public to produce such 
quantities of honey, that those of us, 
who make it a special business, can- 
not dispose of our own honey at 
figures that will make it remunera- 
tive. I admit that there may be some 
truth in this,if we are to be controlled 
by selfish aims alone, but. I cannot 
believe that this is the proper view to 
take of it. 

The facts are these: All over this 
beautiful land, blossoms are secretin 
honey which is passing away an 
being wasted, at the very doors of 
those who might, with a proper un- 
derstanding of the means, secure it as 
a wholesome article of food. Again, 
there are those in nearly every com- 


munity. who are keeping a few colo- | P 


nies of bees in box hives, and in the 
old way securing little or no profit. 
This is the class I desire more par- 
ticularly to influence. One of the 
earliest lessons I received was, that 
whatever it paid to do at all, it paid 
todo well. If it pays atall to keep 
bees in the manner alluded to, it 
certainly must pay much better. to 
keep them after the most improved 
methods of the present. 


It is not true that all can keep bees 
successfully, but only such should 
undertake it as are by nature adapted 
to it, and will give it the same thor- 
ough continued application that is re- 
quired to make any branch of busi- 
ness profitable. If one desires to un- 
derstand how to commence rightly, 
and to become familiar with whatis 
required to conduct bee-keeping sat- 
isfactorily, secure some practical 
work on the subject which does not 
represent either class of extremists 
just mentioned; begin moderately, 
and grow into the business as experi- 
ence increases. 

Stamford, > Conn. 





es, 


Local Convention Directory. 


1887, Téime and place of Meeting. 
Nov. 16.—Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 
J. A. Nelson, 8ec., Muncie, Kans, 
Nov. 16-18.—North American, at Chicago, Ills, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich, 
Nov. 19.—Marshal! County, at Marshalltown, 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lan 
Nov. 25, 26.—Pike Co. & Ills. Cent., at Pittsfield, yy 
W. T. F. Petty, Pres., Pittsfield, jis, 
Dec. 7-9.—Mich State, at Hast Saginaw, Mi 
pean itp. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, ie 
Jan. 7.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, hs 
Jan. 20.—Haldimand, at Cayuga, Ontario. 
E. C. Campbell, See., Cayuga, Ont, 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Seer. 
taries are requested to forward full particulars o 
time and place of future meetings.— Eb. 





Too Wet for the Bees.—A. VW. 
Smith, Parksville. N. Y., on Oct. 
28, 1887, writes : 


My report for 1887 is as follows: 
Spring count, 83 colonies; extracied 
honey, 2,325 pounds ; and comb honey, 
370 pounds. They increased to 1(3 
colonies, and I doubled them down to 
75 colonies, and fed them about W 
pounds of old honey to get them in 
condition for winter. 1t has been to 
wet here for the bees to get much 
honey. 


Northwest Arkansas as a Bee 
Country.—_Wm, Camm, Murrayville, 
+0 Ills., on Oct. 29, 1887, writes: 


In my late travels I found north- 
west Arkansas a poor bee-country, 
and the Indian country is over-rated 
sadly. Northwest Arkansas has had 
a wild flora fair for bees, but while 
that is all gone, it has not been re 
laced, and I fear it will not be. | 
met drouth there as here, and found 
natural opportunities closed by specu: 
lation against labor there quite # 
much as here. By an appeal to those 
qualities and faculties that lift me 
above and distinguish them from 
brutes, by reason and moral suasi0s, 
we must seek to change social conéi- 
tions so as to change interests in land 
to its improvement, rather tha 
ownership, and then we can find som 
way of retaining more moisture 2 
our soils. 


Good Supply of Winter Stores 
J. W. Sanders, Le Grand,© Lowa, #@ 
Oct. 27, 1887, writes : 


We are all, or nearly so, withou 
any surplus honey this fall. [I think 
that my own bees have a good supp 
of winter stores, for there was 4 ie 

uantity of buckwheat in this vicina" 
that helped out the fall flowers. 4° 
frost staying off so late was anole 
help. I find that some have fe 
where they had no buckwheat ® 
hand. The drouth in lowa wa 
severe one,and our white clover te 
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nat have been so magificent in the 
ast, were one brown mass this sea- 
yp—just enough to keep up a healthy 
rood-rearinz, but no surplus. Then 
e had about two weeks of basswood 
joom, and during this the bees did 
ery well, and stored enough to live 
» during the hot, dry weather of 
Tyuly and August. During the latter 
art of August and September, all 
ent well, so that now we hope to 
avea supply of the natural sweets 
or the bees. 





Very Dry Season.—J. S. Willard, 
bedford, 9 Lowa, on Nov, 1, 1887,says : 


The weather has been very dry here 
most the entire season, and water 
or stock was very scarce. The bee- 
business has also been almost a fail- 
we. 1am feeding my bees for winter 
orthe first since 1871. They have 
art honey stores, and enough this 
ime. It looks as though I would 
have toenter some other business in 
onnection with bee-keeping to 
‘make ends meet”’ in such seasons as 
bis, but I hardly know what to try, 
slam neither stout nor well edu- 
ated. 


Cycloned Honey.—C. W. McKown, 
ilson,+o Ills., writes: 





Let me suggest a new name for ex- 

racted honey. The name I propose 
aries With it meaning as well as 
uphony. Much argument might be 
easonably advanced in support of 
hisname, but I will submit it with- 
put argument, except to say that it 
ould carry a meaning to the brain 
of the dumbest groceryman that 
handles honey. It is “cycloned” 
honey! This conveys the idea of 
‘whirling around very forcibly.” 





Bees did Poorly, ete.—T. J. Love- 
and, Tripoli,gé Iowa, on Oct. 28, 


1887, says : 


Bees have done very poorly this 


year. I put 125 colonies into the cel- 


last fall, and lost during the sprin 
scolonies. I sold one colony, an 
ommenced the season with 46 colo- 
hies. My increase was 6swarms. I 
got 800 pounds of comb honey. My 
bees have enough to winter on, ex- 
tepting 1 or 2 colonies. It was the 
poorest year since I have kept bees. 





My Experience with Bees, etc.—J. 
. Tweedell, Bowdon,+o Ga., on Oct. 
2), 1887, writes : 


I commenced bee-keeping last 
pring with 2 colonies of hybrids, had 
‘swarms, doubled one colony back, 
ni now have 8 colonies in fair con- 
ition. I got about 20 pounds of 
ombdhoney. Ido not think that 10 
frcent. of the beesin this part of 
we country swarmed, and we have 
ad very little surplus honey. I know 
mé man that had 13 colonies last 
pring, and now has only 8, but had 
sWarms, and lost 5 from starva- 
un. He has box-hives. No swarms 
id no honey is the general com- 


plaint. The AmericAN BEE JouR- 
NAL has been a great help to me. [ 
could not do without it and keep 


8. 

I senda plant to benamed. I think 
that it comes up in the spring from 
the root. It grows from3 to 5 feet 
high, and blooms profusely. It is 
now in full bloom, and my bees have 
been working on it for 2 or 3 weeks. 
Some plants have white and others 
various shades of purple blossoms. 


[They belong to the numerous 
family of asters—all excellent for 
honey.—ED.] 





Uniting Colonies before Winter.— 
D. M. Stoler, Saxton,? Pa., on Oct. 
29, 1887, writes : 

Would it add to the strength of my 
bees to give to them bees from the 
past summer’s swarms, that have not 
sufficient stores to winter on? There 
are several such colonies near me that 
I can have the bees from, as the 

arties will let them die. If it would 

e advantageous, how is it best to 
unite them ? My bees are reasonably 
strong, with a fair supply of stores, 
except one, which I find now is short 
of stores. What is best to do with it? 


{Yes, if your hives contain enough 
food for the united colonies, and it is 
not too cold. Here it is now nice In- 
dian summer weather. To unite: 
Sprinkle both colonies with sweeten- 
ed water scented with the essence of 
peppermint; smoke well, and put 
them all together in one hive. If you 
do not wish to select the poorest 
queen and kill it, leave that matter 
to the bees to settle. Feed the colony 
that is short of stores, or unite it with 
one that has plenty.—Epb.] 





Hiving Swarms, ete.—Elias Rich- 
mond, Lyons,-oN. Y., on Oct. 31,1887, 
writes : 


Two years ago last spring I had 14 
colonies of bees, and now, with the 
increase, I have 32 colonies. The 
amount of surplus honey this year is 
small ; however, I think the bees have 
plenty in the brood-chamber for win- 
ter stores. 

In my experience I have noticed 
that swarms which alight high are 
not apt to ney after being hived. On 
one occasion | got a swarm the third 
time from a high limb, and by sprink- 
ling them I succeeded in getting the 

ueen, clipped her wing, and hived 
them again; but the next day they 
** moved out”? again, and alighted on 
another high limb, but left the queen 
with wing clipped lingering about the 
hive. I thought they might return to 
the hive with the queen, but they left 
the premises. One said: ‘“ Perhaps 
they did not like the hive.” But I put 
the next swarm in it, which stayed 
and did well. Another said: * Per- 
haps they had two queens.” 

Last spring, during the first warm 





weather, the bees came out from 


every hive, and seemed to enjoy it. 
Cold weather set in again for 2 or3 
weeks ; another warm spell appeared, 
and they came out lively again, ex- 
cept from one hive, whic a ex- 
amination, I found the bees had de- 
serted and left plenty of honey. 

I have noticed that my bees have 
usually come out the best in the 
spring which was preceded by a 
steady cold winter. This gives me 
some faith in the theory of hiberna- 
tion. My bees have built combs in 
all sorts of shape in the frames. Since 
taking the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
I see how this can be prevented. 


Condition of Bees in Nebraska.— 
R. R. Ryan, President of the Ne- 
braska State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, Bradshaw,o. Nebr., on Oct. 27, 
1887, writes : 

_ The weather is quite cool, freezing 
ice 1 inch thick last night. My bees 
have plenty to live on during the 
winter, but brood-rearing is over. I 
shall put my bees in the cellar in 
about one week. The cellar is ce- 
mented, and keeps dry, but in this 


country I never heard of damp cellars. 
Bees generally are in good condition 
for winter. My second year’s success 


in bee-keeping isas follows: In the 
spring | commenced with 28 colonies, 
increased them to 58, one became 
queenless and I doubled it up; sold 2 
colonies, have 55 colonies now, and 
took 1.000 pounds of extracted honey, 
and 300 pounds of comb honey. I have 
sold some at 15 to 22 cents per pound, 
and guarantee it pure and good, or 
money returned. 


Bee-Keeping in Western Texas.— 
Jas. D. Stephenson, Boerne,© Texas, 
on Oct. 26, 1887, says : 


Weare having a hard time of it 
here in Western Texas,as we have 
had no crops to speak of in two years. 
Bees have done poorly. The Italians 
have built up strong for the winter 
besides storing about 30 unds of 
surplus fall honey. The blacks suf- 
fered during the drouth, and have not 
recovered yet. I would not take $50 
for what I have learned from the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I am 
considered ‘“‘the bee-man” of this 
county. 








ee 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bsus 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do witheut it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 








devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


| ces 


Colored Posters for putting up ever 
| honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 

forthe BeE JOURNAL, and will send two or 
mere free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh, 
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Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Special Rotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We receive letters 
\some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





gw” Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System.— 
We have received another shipment of these 
books, and have made such favorable terms, 
that we will now club them with the Brz 
JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, for 
$1.25. We can supply all orders by return 
mail, The subscription to the Bez Jour- 
NAL can be for next year, this year, or may 


California Excursions. 


At frequent dates of each month, the 
Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., runs 
excursions to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego, at greatly reduced rates of 
fare. By the “ Burlington” one can have 
a choice of routes to California, as its lines 
from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis extend 
to Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Saint 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City. Should 
one desire to make the return trip via 
Portland, Oreg., they can continue their 
journey south or east from St. Paul or 
Minneapolis, over the Burlington Route, to 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis. For Califor- 
nia excursion dates, rates, tickets or fur- 
ther information, apply to ticket agents of 
the C. B. & Q. or connecting railroads, or 
address Paul Morton, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ills. 43 A4t 





A Valuable Book Given Away.—We 
have made arrangements by which we can 
supply the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 
the New York World—both weekly—for one 
year, for $2.10, and present the subscriber 
with one of these books, bound in Leath- 
erette Free Calf : 

HISTORY OF THE UnNiTep StTatres—from 
43:2 to 1887.—320 pages.—Price, $2.00. 


HistoORY OF ENGLAND—from before the 
Christian era to 1887.—Price, $2.00. 


EvERYBODY's BooK—a treasury of useful 
knowledge.—410 pages.—Price, $5.00. 

The extra 10 cents is for postage on the 
book, which must be selected by the sub- 
scriber at the time of sending the subscrip- 
tion, and cannot be afterwards exchanged. 
The book selected will be mailed in a card- 
board case, at the subscriber's risk ; if lost 
it cannot be replaced. Be sure to write your 
name, post-office, county and State plainly, 
and then the risk of loss is very small. The 
subscriptions can commence at any time. 
Remember, the amount is $2.10 for both 
papers, and the Book and postage. 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honey, light in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside, 
at any <iie of the year. 

Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop will be without inter- 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs.); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 





We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 lbs. to 225 lbs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 


Preserve your Papers fer reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents ; if a 
whole piece of 12 yards is taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00 ; if ordered by mail, send 15 








begin anew at any time. 


ee, 


OUR CLUBBING LIST, 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publics. 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu. 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

The American Bee Journal — {tom 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
Bee-Keepers’M e 


rd 


Rays of Light 

The 7 above-named papers 

and Cook’s Manual............... 

Bees and Honey (Newman)... 

Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book varrend ‘A 
Root’s A BC of ture... 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 

One yearly subscription for the American 

BEE JOURNAL must be ordered with each 

paper or book, in order to take advantage 

of the prices named in the last column. 


Home Market for Honey. 


&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 
Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; 
hundred, $2.80. Five hundred will be sent 
10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover- , “* Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them 
To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys 4 
package of honey, will sell lots of it. 
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Don’t do it !—Notwithstanding our many 
cautions, some persons still persists in send- 
ing silver in letters. In nine cases out of 
ten it will break the envelope and be either 
lost or stolen. Cases come to light nearly 
every day, showing that silver sent in 
letters stops somewhere on the way. It is 
an invitation to the thief—a regular temp- 
tation! If you wish to safely send money, 
get a Post-Office Money Order, Express 
Order, or Bank Draft on Chicago or New 
York. When money is sent in either of the 
above-named ways, it is at our risk. In any 
other manner, it is at the risk of the sender. 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 


We have a few Sets of the Bez Jour 
NAL for the present year, and can fill orders 
until further notice, for all the numbers 
from the first of last January. New sub- 
scribers desiring these back numbers, Wi! 
please to state it plainly, or they will no 








cents per yard extra for postage. 


be sent. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 


.—We quote : White clover 1-lb. sections 
aoe Oibs., 18@19¢.; dark t-Ibs. 17@18c.; 2-Ibs. 
15@16¢. Receipts 





continue light, and prices tend 
higher, ‘4g, "©, FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We quote: White comb in 1-Ib. sec 
tions or about, brings ‘1R@2e., some fancy Bd 
ments are held at 22c.; 2-Ib. sections, 1eBiees. Dark 
poney ve ow sale. ae, 8 10¢ 
ag 161 South Water 8t. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in 1-lb. sections sells as 
high as 19¢. A few lots are held at 20uc. Demand 
as fruit becomes scarce. 


{increases a8 
WwW —23¢c. 
ry on M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—Best white 1-Ibs. sell readily at 19@20 
ts.; 2-1bs., 17@18¢, White clover extracted, 8c. 

BBES W AX.—25c. 

Oct. 24. A. C. KENDBL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


HONBY.—New crop, 1-lb. sections, 18@20c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 17@1 Ise, & le . Demand fair. 
BEE aby ay Cts. per ib. 
Oct.22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY. —We quote: Extracted, white liquid, 
.; amber colored and candied, 544@5% cents. 
White to extra white comb, 15@17c.; and amber, 
We Ize Supplies and demand are simall. 


EBs W AX.—17@2Ic. for qualit 
Onis. 15. SCHACHT & LuMcK Ee: 12-124 Davis Bt. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote : White to extra white comb 


19a18¢.; am amber, 10@i4c. Extracted, light amber, 
; amber. “dark and candied , 534@59c.; extra 


white would b 7i4c., but none is in the market. 
BEESW AX.—1 ‘ 
Oct. 3. 0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Frout 8t. 


NEW YORE. 


HONBY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. 
tions, ag 90.; the same in 2lbs., 15@16c.; buck. 
Poo 1- ven 12@14e.; 2-1bs., 10@i2c. grades 
per Ib.less. White extracted, 8@9c.; buck- 
t, : amen. oe gallon, 60@70 cts.— 
Market seems to be 
bansw Ad 
AUL & HILDRETH BR 
Sept.20. 28430 W. Broadway, near Sa St. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.— We quote new crop : Choice white 2-Ib. 


sections, 16@17¢.; dark 2-lbs., 12@14c.; choice white 
i-lbs., 18@2ve. dark | 1-Ibs., 14@16c. White extrac- 
ted, 8@10c.; dark, 5@7c. d good, but light 


supply. 
SeRSWAX.—21 to 22c. 
Sep.2i. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 1-lbs., 
dark, 15@16c. ; choice white 2-1bs i» 180.3 dark, = 
Extracted, California—white }-lbs.,"18¢.; 
Wika Sein 


10c, 
ite 2-Ibs., 16@18c.; dark, 14@15 cts. 
extracted, 9¢.; amber, 8c. Supply fair. 
BEESWAX.—No. i, 22¢.; No. 2, 1 
Oct.6. CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor 4th&Wainut 
iT. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice youn seeste 5 Lintter ates tes for 
telco white clover in good cond 

in barrels, 444@5c. Extra Joong “Of "bright oahes 
and in No. 1 t advance on nave. 


Enracted, in bbis., in cans, 64 to 8c.— 
ore ONS indicates further advance in prices. 


Oe 21, De TOT & OO CO., Commercial 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 
R. 4 f we quote extracted at 34@7c. per Ib. 
dis Fe sopbr 4 bw honey in square glass 
sat rade. Nonew comb honey 
in this a. 3 wy wewls think that choice 
white would bring 18@20c. in a jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.— —20@22¢. per Ib. for 
food to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Sep. 20. C.F. Mutu & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
paper boxes, 18@19c.; fancy i-Ibs., glassed or un- 
, 17@18¢e.; fancy 2-pounds., glassed, 15@16c. 
wer grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. Buckwheat :-lbs., 
r boxes, 11@12c.; same glassed or unglassed, 
lie,; 2lbs. glassed, LY Extracted, white, 

%@l0e.; dark, 6@te. d good, market firm. 


Oet, 13, F.G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GONEY. —Fancy white 1-Ibs.. 19@20c.; fair 1-Ibs. 
Bier, Gai -Ibs., 8c. No sale yet for dark.— 
ifornia, 8c.; Cuba strained, 68@7Uc. 


Eee 25¢. 
Oct. 10. OR TODD, 2122 N. Front St. 











MILWAUKRSE. 

ONEY.—Choice white 1-Ibs., 19@20c.; 2-Ibs., 18 
ton 19¢c.; fancy white might bring Oe. White 
extracted in barrels or half-barrels, 8@8)éc.; in 
kegs, ; in cans or pails, 9@ 106-5 dark in 
kegs an barrels, 64@7c. mand good. 

BEESW —22@ 25¢. 
P A. V. *SISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


- 
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We are sometimes asked who our 
authorized agents are. Every subscriber is 
such an agent; we have no others, and we 
greatly desire that each one would at least 
send in the name of one new subscriber 
with his own renewal for 1888. The next 
few weeks is the time to do this. We hope 
every subscriber will do his or her best to 
double our list of subscribers. 





Wuecea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs, They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. We can supply them at 5 cente 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent? by mail. 
add 1 gent each for postage. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
noney, size 3x4% inches.—We nave now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $3.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 


We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 











Aduertisements. 


—— 


COMB HONEY WANTED. 


E should be _ please pleased to correspond 

with any one having COMB HONEY 

For Sale. We sell on Commission at highest 
market prices. Address, 


Ss. T. FISH é& CO., 


189 South Water 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
38A13t 


CARL PRETZEL. 


IS Paper. THE SUNDAY NATIONAL, 
H 48 Columns. Refined and entertaining. 
Devoted to secret societies. $2.00 per year. 


His Book, filled with BROKEN GERMAN 
PARODIES AND HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 
Sent to any address for 10 cents. 

Cc. H. HARRIS, (Car! Pretzel,) 
CHICAGO, ILLINO:S. 











45Alt 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Flint, Genesee Co., Mich., 


H‘4s pubished a neat little book of 45 
pages, entitled, “The Production of 
Comb Honey.” Its distinctive feature is the 
thorough manner in which it treats of the 
use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
points are, however, touched upon. For 
instance, it tells how to make the most out 
of unfinished sections, and how to winter 
bees with the least expense, and bring them 
through to the honey harvest in the best 
possible shape. 

Price of the Book, 25 cts, Stamps 
taken—either U. 8. or Canadian. 
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Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column 














The NEW Heddon Hive, 


We have made ts with the 
inventor by which wo anal muiee nea sell the 
Heddon Reversible Hi — at wholesale 
and retail; nailed and in the flat. 


The brood-chamber is in two sections; also 
surplus arrangement, which may be in os aoe 
or inverted at will. eaover.| om-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case one-half 
of a regular bee-space. so that the the ‘surplus cases 
with the sections, may ween the two 
brood-chambers,or the la may y. be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive 2 ve ot 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames 

ALL be bured for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE ineludes the 

and stand ;aslatted honey-board, and cover 

6-inch brood-chambenes each Cy Gy ey 
two surplus arrangements, each contain 28 one- 
pound sections, one with wide fremes age & 

tors, and the other without se’ 

chamber can be inte cermenges with by 
stories, but cannot be rev: . Itis - 
PAINTED, and ready for immedate use, 

$4.00, complete. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & 80H, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS” One-Piece SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wk furnish you, the coming season, ONE- 
CE SHUTIONS as cheap as the cheapest. 
s@” Write for prices. 

Watertown, Wis., Oct. 25, 1887. 


‘Alley's ben: and Queen Trap. 


























Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMIAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The American Apiculturist 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


A full description of the 


Bay-State Reversible Bee-Hive 


in the November Number. Copres Fre. 


Address, HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 


Ts published every week, at 10s. 10d. ver 
annum. It contains the best peastes. 
information for the apiarist. It is caited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S8 -R.M.S8., ete., 
and published by John Huckle, King’s Laag- 
ley, Frerts, England. 


Wooden Pails for Honey! 


W E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Paiils— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 TY 
hoops and a tignt-fitti wood cover, at | 
per dozen. ‘They will 1d 85 ibs. of Boner. and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
housepold pail. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 
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(ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION.) 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 
OF POWER AND SPEED ! 


CREAT ECONOMY OF FUEL 


% 


© high-priced Engineers are required. 
Any person can manage it. No angular 
ush, or dead center. Friction almost en- 
rely overcome. It is the most compact 
Engine ever invented. It is perfectly 
overned. We also warrant it to attain a 
higher ny ene y and develop more power 
with less fuel than any Engine in use. 


Manufactured at the Cedar Rapids High 
Evgine Works, of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


@” Send fora Circular. Address, 


ENRY RICKEL, Pres... 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 


44Atf 








is in the larger can, with the cone 
or meta! standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be compiete, 
covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 


Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American fram 

For2Langstroth “ 

For 8 = ” 

For 4 ¥ » 10x18 

For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
»'*? 13x20 


For 
For4 “ ” 13x20 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
928 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement im another column. 








$1. Why Not 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER ? 


It is 33 yearsold, has} 16 pages, is pub- 
lishedg§Ewvery Week in the year, contains 
14 Departments, treating of every phase of 
Farm work and Life,by practical farmers and 
the best Writersin the country. Has the best 
Market Reports. 30,000 subscribers pro- 
nounce it the best Weekly Agricul- 
tural Journal in the Country. Only 


$1 Per Year, Postage Paid. 


2 If you subscribe before January 
1, 1888, you will get the remaining 

numbers of this year Free. 
Address, 


THE FARMER CO.,” 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


By a Special Arrangement with the Prac- 
tical Farmer, the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL and the Farmer wil! both be sent for 
One Year upon the receipt of $1.50 by the 
Publishers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
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NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


IS new size of our Tapering 

Honey Pails isof uniform design 

with the other sizes, having the top 

edge turned over, and has a bail or 

handile,—making it very convenient 

to carry. It is weli-made and, when 

filled with honey, makes a novel and 

attractive smal F cap 

be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers will buy it in order to give the children 

a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or 85. peri 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











= If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 


F. G. STROHMEWYER & ©O., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants. 
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BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


{3,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee- , y 
the fullest and most scientific work treating o 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Aly . Agricultural College, Mich, 








Muth’s Honey Extract 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ote, 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH « son, 
freeman & CentralAve. - CINCINNATI, 0 
P.8.—Send 10¢. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepen, 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


4 to 14 square 
@ teet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. y. 


Bee-Keepers’ Cards, "EA0-quantens 
. *—Besides our beau- 
tiful &-color Chromo Card, we have plain designs.— 
Fancy Cards, rg tg Monograms for Business 
and Amusement, for old and pouns. at astonishing 
low prices. Circulars free. 25 Cards luc. 


Neat kage cards and sample hone 
‘Address J. . MARTIN, 
4Aly HARTFORD, Washington oo. N.Y. 


THE COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


Corner Dearborn & Lake Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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VASADES CAG E-COs¢ 


HEAD-QUARTERS 


FOR THE 


Union Bee-Keepers’ Convention 


November 16, 17& 18, 1887. 
—SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES !— 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


You need this pamphlet, and 
PSE S ponte Supply Circular. 31Atf 
OLIVER FOSTER, Me. Vernon. Linn Co., lowa. 


RALL. $50 A WEEK & expen- 
WOR z= ex 








paid. Outfit worth $5 & particu- 
free.-P.O. Viekery, Augusta,Me. 





A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 
, Plans 
A Talk about come ef the ne rey 


and Practices 0 years’ 
* has for 8 pers made the 
H Exclusive 
"Redden of <a k 
BY DR. C.-C. MILLER. 


Price, 7&5 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS. G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 Weat Madison St., CHICAGO, TLL 
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